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PROMISE. 





By W. Edson Smith. 

There isn’t an hour a-drip with rain 
But shall help the roses bloom; 
There is never a golden thread of 

Life 
That is wasted in the loom; 
For our sighs are the gold, and our 
tears are the pearls, 
That shall raise, by Life’s silver 
sea, 
A palace grand, on a shining strand, 
For One That We Hope To Be. 


Far and fair is the distant dawn, 
Faint promise of morning sweet; 
Yet we know that the morning will 
come at last, 
And make our world complete; 
That the sun will rise in a flood of 


gold, 
While the mists from the marshes 
flee, 
And shine o’er the halls of the one 
we love— 


The One That We Hope To Be. 
—Central Christian Advocate. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Woman’s Journal again this 
week gives much space to the news 
ot the suffrage movement in England, 
both because England is just now the 
“storm centre,” and because we be- 
lieve our readers want to hear about 
it. The State Correspondence which 
we are obliged to postpone gives news 
that our readers in each State have 
already seen in their own local 
papers, whereas the English suffrage 
news is to be found in no paper in 
this country except in the Woman’s 
Journal. 





COLLEGE WOMEN ARRESTED. 





Extraordinary scenes were. wit- 
nessed a few days ago at Manches- 
ter, England. 

Lord Morley, a member of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, is Chancellor of the Vic- 
toria University in that city. He 
came to preside at the opening of the 
University’s new laboratory. Three 
of the graduates, Miss Mary Gaw- 
thorpe, Miss Dora Marsden, B. A., and 
Miss Rona Robinson, M. Sc., attended 
the meeting, dressed in their Univer- 
sity gowns. Before Lord Morley took 
his seat, they questioned him in re- 
gard to the imprisoned suffragettes at 
Birmingham. One of the three added 





that she also had been imprisoned in 
the cause of women’s enfranchise- 
ment. All three women were seized 
and turned out with great violence. 
After they had been ejected, Cather- 
ine Tolson stood up and cried, “Lord 
Morley, you ought to be ashamed to 
come to Manchester!” She, too, was 
immediately seized and thrown out. 

Outside the building, as the three 
original offenders stood talking to- 
gether, they were arrested. “Votes for 
Women” says: 

Mary Gawthorpe, Rona _ Robinson, 
and Dora Marsden are all slight, 
petite women, who made their protest 
in a perfectly quiet and gentle man- 
ner, in striking contrast to the noise 
and rabble of the students, whose 
time-honored right to rowdyness on 
such an occasion no one dreams of 
questioning. They are women, more- 
over, who have done great credit to 
their respective Universities. One, 
Rona Robinson, actually contributed 
part of the money to start the new 
laboratory opened by Lord Morley. 
Yet they are treated as “hooligans”; 
treated with such roughness that all 
three had to have medical attention, 
and haled before a police magistrate 
and charged with disorderly behavior. 
They were remanded for a week in 
order to obtain legal advice. 





$253,700 FOR THE SUFFRAGETTES. 





The sum raised in England at the 
farewell meeting to Mrs. Pankhurst 
was even larger than first reported. 
After the $250,000 which they set out 
to secure had been contributed, Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence, the husband of 
the treasurer of the Women's Social 
and Political Union, added $1250 to 
show his disapproval of the iniqui- 


tous behavior of the government. 
Mrs. D. W. Thomas, the wife of a 
member of Parliament, added $200, 


and Mrs. Ayrton, the widow of Pro- 
fessor Ayrton, gave $1250 more. 

Mr. Forbes Robertson, in a recent 
interview in a New York paper, said 
that Mrs. Pankhurst’s society could 
always get all the money it wanted 
for its work. If “money talks,” the 
growing revenue of the W. S. P. U. 
speaks clearly on the much-discussed 
question whether the militant meth- 
ods are “repelling public sympathy.” 
Its members have been driven to tac- 
tics more and more militant, by the 
increasingly severe attempts of the 
government at violent suppression of 
the agitation. Yet in 1906 the soci- 
ety’s receipts were $13,000; in 1907, 
35,000; in 1908, $100,000, and in 1909, 
up to the present date, they have been 
$253,700. These figures speak for 
themselves. 

In addition, the last time a bill to 
give the Parliamentary franchise to 
women on the same terms as men 
came before Parliament—after sever- 
al years of militant agitation—it 
passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons by a vote of three 
to one, the largest majority the meas- 
ure has ever yet obtained. Yet many 
people had been saying up to the very 
time when that vote was taken, that 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s methods had set the 
cause back! 





116 DOCTORS PROTEST. 





One hundred and sixteen doctors, 
headed by Victor Horsley, F. R. C. S., 
have signed a protest to the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet against the 
forced feeding of the imprisoned suf- 
fragettes, as dangerous and unwise. 
The petition reads: 

We, the undersigned, being medi- 


cal practitioners, do most urgently 
protest against the treatment by 
artificial feeding of the _ suffragist 


prisoners now in Birmingham Gaol. 

We submit to you that this method 
of feeding, when the patient resists, 
is attended with the gravest risks; 
that unforeseen accidents are liable 
to occur, and that the subsequent 
health of the person may be seri- 
ously injured. In our opinion this ac- 
tion is unwise and inhuman. 

We therefore earnestly beg that 
you will interfere to prevent the con- 
tinuance of this practice. 


Most of the signatures were ob- 
tained by Dr. Flora Murray. 





A SUFFRAGETTE OMNIBUS. 





A novel way of advertising the suf- 
frage movement has lately been in- 
vented by Mrs. Pankhurst’s society. 
An omnibus covered with notices in 
the purple, white, and green of the 





Women’s Social and Political Union 
was driven through the _ principal 
streets of the fashionable West End 
of London the other day by Miss 
Douglas Smith, while Miss Barbara 
Ayrton acted as conductor. Some 
amusing remarks were made by other 
*’bus drivers. One exclaimed, “My, 
she can manage a pair!” Everywhere 
the omnibus was greeted by people 
who cheered the women, and seemed 
much struck by the fact that a wo- 
man was capable of driving so pon- 
derous a vehicle safely through the 
traffic. Passengers on other omni- 
buses stood up on their seats to 
watch the suffrage team going by, and 
everywhere—from street hawkers to 
smart shopping ladies—the one topic 
of conversation was the Votes for 
Women’ bus. A trumpeter on the 
roof drew attention to the omnibus 
as it went along, and as the various 
news stands were reached, women 
alighted and left fresh supplies of the 
paper, “Votes for Women,” with the 
sellers, 

On subsequent days 
Seymour has driven a press cart 
through the streets. It is decorated 
with flags in the suffrage colors, and 
is cordially received by the people. 


Miss Isabel 





10,000 HOURS’ VIGIL. 

For months past, hundreds of wo- 
men have been “peacefully picketing” 
the House of Commons. They stand 
at all the entrances, without a word, 
holding suffrage petitions in their 
hands, from the hour when the mem- 
bers of Parliment begin to gather, un- 
til they have all gone home. If the 
House sits all night, the women 
stand there all night. If it rains, they 
wait in the rain. Ladies of title stand 
side by side with the poorest work- 
ing women. Graduates of every col- 
lege and university in Great Britain 
that admits women have been taking 
part in this “silent siege.’ Some 
women have given up their summer 
vacation for the sake of carrying it 
on. Every member of Parliament as 
he passes in or out is reminded by 
the women’s presence of their wish 
for the franchise, and the silent ob- 
ject lesson is said to have made many 
converts. 

Lately the aggregate number of 
hours spent in the silent siege 
reached 10,000. The Women’s Free- 
dom League, which has conducted the 
siege, celebrated the occasion by a 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Hylton 
Dale, 60 Onslow Square, South Ken- 
sington. Mrs. Despard presented 
badges to the women who had done 
picket duty, and the picketers held an 
experience meeting and described 
their adventures. 

Mrs. H. W. Nevinson classed mem- 
bers of Parliament under three 
heads: 

The gentlemen who take off their 
hats. 

Those who have the decency to look 
down as they pass. 

Those who stare you in the face 
and make remarks on your personal 
appearance, age and weight. 

Dr. Constance Long had stood at 
the gate on several occasions when 
Parliament sat all night. She said 
there was yet another type, the type 
that could not walk perfectly straight 
in the early morning. 

Mrs. Despard declared that the 
picketing would never be given up till 
the vote was won. This was received 
with great applause. 





BEATRICE HARRADEN ON MILI- 
TANT TACTICS. 





In a recent address at Manchester, 
Miss Beatrice Harraden, the novelist, 
gave her impressions of the militant 
movement. She said: 


“IT have always been interested in 
the militant suffragists from the be- 
ginning. They appealed, in the first 
instance, to my imagination; they did 
not always appeal to my brain. 

“But, as time went on, I noticed 
that that which I had judged to be a 
mistake on their part, an irretriey- 
able mistake, invariably turned out to 
be a successful move, having quite 
unexpected and far-reaching conse- 
quences. So with Miss Dunlop’s ac- 
tion in stamping the Bill of Rights 
clause on the House.* 

“Well, Miss Dunlop first of all pre- 
sented the knowledge of it to the 





members of Parliament, and, as she 
was arrested incidentally, to the po- 
lice. It traveled to the lawyers, and 
through the lawyers it penetrated to 
the magistrates. So that at Bow 
Street Police Court, for the first time 
in the history of the agitation, the 
case of the militant suffragists was 
stripped of its police court disguise 
and found clothed in its true politi- 
cal garment. 

“A grave constitutional issue was 
declared to be raised, and the point 
is now under consideration in a high- 
er court. Miss Dunlop's action, there- 
fore, was in reality a splendid bit of 
astute diplomacy, as well as a feat 
of daring and defiance. 

“In a few years’ time history will 
only tell us, and those who come after 
us, that a body of brave and self- 
sacrificing women, bent on obtaining 
the political emancipation of their 
sex, shirked nothing, feared nothing, 
and fought on in the face of every 
tradition, every hindrance, every 
scorn, every injustice, until they 
gained their citizenship, and, with 
their citizenship, the power of insist- 
ing on equal rights of men and wo- 
men on the common battlefield of life. 
This, I feel sure, will be the verdict 
of history.” 


*Miss Wallace Dunlop printed on the wall of 
Parliament House, by means of a stamp, that 
clause from the Bill of Rights which affirms the 
absolute right of subjects (under certain pre 
scribea limitations) to lay a petition before the 
king or his representative. For this she was 
sent to prison as a common criminal, and she 
began the first hunger strike as a protest in be- 
half of her right to be transferred to the prison 
division assigned to political offenders. 





THE PRIME MINISTER TRAVELS 
INCOGNITO. 





Traveling as “Mr. Herbert,” and ac- 
companied by two detectives, Mr. 
Asquith visited Balmoral for an audi- 
ence with King Edward. At Aboyne 
station he was intercepted by Miss 
Joan Dugdale, who conversed with 
him about woman suffrage, and gave 
him a copy of “Votes for Women.” 





WOMEN VOTERS LIKE HOT 
WATER. 





Not metaphorical, but literal hot 
water. W. E. Curtis, who has been 
sending correspondence from Idaho to 
the Washington Star and Chicago 
Record-Herald says: 


Boise City is the only place I know 
where residences and business blocks 
are heated and supplied with natural 
hot water, although there seems to be 
no reason why this should not be done 
in other places where there are hot 
springs. 

About half a mile from Boise, on the 
slope of the mountain that protects it 
from adverse winds, is a very hot 
spring, where the temperature stands 
month after month at 170 degrees. 
This water is conducted through pipes 
to heat the older residences, and sup- 
plies bathrooms, kitchens, laundries 
and washbowls, for which a charge of 
$150 a year is made. There is no 
smoke, no soot, no dust such as comes 
from natural gas and other fuel. It is 
not necessary to have any fire in the 
house from one year's end to the other, 
except to broil a beefsteak or a slice 
of bacon. 





BLACKWELL MEMORIAL MEET- 
ING, NOV. 13. 





The memorial meeting for Henry 
B. Blackwell will be held in Park St. 
Church on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 
13. Speakers to be announced later. 





EGYPT’S PIONEER SUFFRAGIST. 





The pioneer woman suffragist of 
Egypt is the wife of a Bedouin sheikh 
in the province of Fayoum. She has 
been writing on equal rights for 
women for some years, under a pseu- 
donym. Lately she gave a lecture, at 
the headquarters of a newspaper, on 
the woman question in Egypt. We 
are told that “more than 200 ladies 
from the most distinguished harems 
of the capital listened with attention 
to her demand for monogamy, reform 
in the divorce laws, higher education 
for girls, and equal rights for women 
before the law.” 





Mrs. Pankhurst arrives in Boston 
just as the Woman's Journal goes to 
press. An account of her visit will 
be given next week. 





It has been asked why the initials 
A. S. B. have disappeared from the 
Woman’s Journal. It is because, alas! 
they are no longer needed to distin- 
guish the editorials of the junior 
editor from those of the _ beioved 
senior editor. Unless signed by the 


associate editors, all editorials now 
may be understood to be by A. S. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Julia Marlowe has come out for 


wonan suffrage. 


Mrs. Pankhurst will be given a re- 
ception tomorrow at the National Suf- 
frage Headquarters in New York, 505 
Fifth avenue, by the National Ameri- 
can W. S. A. and the New York State 
W. S. A. 


Mrs. P. S. Peterson, an active mem- 
ber of the Chicago Women's Club, 
has given Mount Holyoke College a 
building to be used as a home for re- 
tired members of the faculty. There 
will be rooms also for other members 
of the faculty. 
has just 
the City 
Miss 
Liver- 
en- 


Miss Eleanor Rathbone 
been elected a member of 
Council of Liverpool, England. 
Rathbone belongs to one of 
pool’s “first families,” has been 
gaged for years in useful public ser- 
vice, and is secretary of the Liver- 
pool Woman Suffrage Association. 


Miss Victorine Bollers of George- 
town, British Guiana, is the first young 
woman of that country to come to 
Boston to complete her education. 
She is a student at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. Although not 
yet 18, Miss Bollers has achieved a 
high rank in scholarship. Before her 
departure from home, many private 
and public receptions and concerts 
were given in her honor and in recog- 
nition of her unusual talents. 


Miss Jean Gordon, factory inspec- 
tor, has started a movement to estab- 
lish a day nursery in New Orleans, 
for the children of mothers who are 
forced to go out to work. She and 
leading women who are associated 
with her have issued a strong appeal. 
setting forth that a great number of 
mothers, through no fault of their 
own, have to be away at work all day, 
often leaving young children with no 
one to look after them. They recall 
the fact that 27,000 wives were desert- 
ed by their husbands last year in New 
York City alone, and point out that 
to these must be added a multitude 
of women whose husbands cannot 
earn enough to support the family. 
It is strange that a city of the size of 
New Orleans has not as yet a single 
day nursery. 

Alma Hollingsworth of Portland, 
Ore., has made one of the swiftest 
ascents of Mt. Hood yet achieved. 
She has far surpassed the climbing 
records of other women who have 
gone up the mountain, and only three 
men have beaten her speed. With 
three friends and a guide she reached 
the snow line in the afternoon. 
There part of the night was spent, 
and in a few hours the party began 
to go through the five miles of snow 
to the summit. The start was made 
at 2.30 A. M., and the crest was 
reached at noon. Here an hour was 
spent, and then the descent began. 
The hotel was reached at 11 P. M., 
giving a total distance for the day of 
28 miles. A dance was in progress 
in the hotel, and Miss Hollingsworth 
had enough energy left for a lively 
two-step. But she would not be 
thought to have the stamina to walk 
to the ballot box. 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell made a wel- 
come call at the Woman's Journal 
office the other day, and had a long 
talk with the editor. Miss Tarbell 
says she is going to take her name off 
the list of officers of the Anti-Suffrage 
Association, although she expects to: 
remain a member of it. To continue as 
an officer, she thinks, would imply a 
more active opposition to suffrage: 
than she wishes to offer. She does 
not want women to get the ballot yet, 
because she thinks their nonpartisan 
influence is more valuable without it; 
but she added that there was a strong 
argument for suffrage in the fact that 
the responsibility of the franchise 
would be an educator, making women 
take more interest in public affairs, 
and leading them to inform them- 
selves more generally than they now 
do in regard to the important public 
questions where their help (with or 
without a vote) is so much needed. 


Miss Tarbell also said that she 
thought woman suffrage was inev- 
itable. 
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MRS. PANKHURST’S METHODS. 





A good worker for suffrage in a 


neighboring State writes: 

I am sending for a ticket to Mrs. 
Pankhurst's lecture. Oh, I hope that 
it will not become our duty to follow 
in the steps she has taken! I for 
one have not yet done a fraction of 
what I can do without force. 

Our friend need not be anxious. 
We can admire the magnificent cam- 
paign that the militant women have 
been making in England, and, with- 
out necessarily thinking that every 
detail of the great struggle has been 
perfectly wise, we can rejoice whole- 
heartedly in its general scope and in 
its prospect of speedy success, with- 
out any intention of adopting the 
same tactics here. 

Mrs. Pankhurst herself says that 
she and her friends hate the methods 
to which they have been driven. They 
did not adopt them till after they had 
had a majority in the House of Com- 
mons for more than ten years, with- 
out ever being able to get their bill 
brought to a vote. Their militant 
action grew out of that very peculiar 
situation, a situation that could hard- 
ly arise in this country. 

If Congress could give full suffrage 
to the women of the United States 
by a simple majority vote; if most 
of the members of Congress for the last 
sixteen years had been pledged to 
pass a suffrage bill, and if Speaker 
Cannon during all this time had re- 
fused to give them a chance to vote 
on it, then the cases would be some- 
what parallel, and our women would 
certainly take measures tO make Mr. 
Cannon's life unhappy. 

But the situation here is wholly dif- 
ferent. In England the women have 
got the majority of their law-makers 
converted. Here are still in 
‘process of converting ours, and we 
know that it would not hasten their 
conversion to break their windows. 

The obstacle to woman suffrage in 
America is not a half dozen stubborn 
officials, but the inertia of conserva- 
tism, and, wherever there seems a 
chance of suffrage being carried, the 
active opposition of the vicious inter- 
ests, the great corporations, and the 
political machines. As old Hudibras 
said, 


we 


Some have been beaten till they know 
What wood a cudgel's of by the blow. 

We have encountered this unholy 
triple alliance in too many States not 
to know by this time what we are 
“up against.” This is not a combina- 
tion that can dealt with the 
English methods. The tools must be 
adapted to the work. When you are 
separated from your goal only by a 
piece of red tape, you can cut it with 
shears. When you are separated 
from it by a bog of popular prejudice 
and a mound of political corruption, 
you have to use shovel and spade. 

Mrs. Pankhurst comes to tell 
what our militant sisters in England 
have done, and why they have done 
it. The facts have been wholly ig- 
nored or grossly garbled by the cable 
dispatches. When the truth in re- 
gard to that gallant fight is put be- 
fore us, if it kindles a like enthusiasm 
in the hearts of our women, they will 
tackle our obstacles here with equal 
zeal, but with the different tools that 
are called for by our different situa- 
tion. 


be by 


us 





NINE-HOUR LAW IN 


DANGER. 


MISSOURI 





Wherever a measure of legal pro- 
tection for working women is secured, 
an effort follows to have it set aside 
as unconstitutional. Now it is in Mis- 
souri, where a trial case has been in- 
stituted through the Roberts, Johnson 
& Rand Shoe Company, of St. Louis, 
to test the constitutionality of the 
new nine-hour law for women. 

The situation is complicated by 
some uncertainty as to just what the 
law is. The bill as passed by the 
Legislature and signed by the Govern- 





or contained four exceptions from the 
limitations of hours. Women em- 
ployed in restaurants may work after 
10 P. M., but only nine hours a day. 
Cities of under 5000 inhabitants and 
mercantile establishments with three 
or less employees were excepted. So 
were the months of November and 
December, in order to enable women 
to be worked overtime during the 
Christmas rush. When the bill was 
printed in the session laws this last 
exception was omitted, supposedly by 
a clerical error. 





THE TRAGEDY IN SPAIN. 

The execution by court martial of 
the distinguished educator, Professor 
Francisco Ferrer, “the Tolstoy of 
Spain,” has sent a wave of indigna- 
tion and grief throughout the civilized 
world. There was not a scintilla of 
evidence to convict him of any crime 
A civil tribunal had acquitted him, 
and he had been set free, after thir- 
teen months’ imprisonment, during 
which his devoted daughter went into 
a biscuit factory and worked there to 
support the family. When the recent 
popular uprising against the discredit- 
able Moroccan war came, although he 
did not take part in it, his enemies 
saw their chance. They had him 
seized, judged in secret by a court 
martial, and shot. The squad of sol- 
diers were carefully picked, for fear 
they would refuse to fire upon him. 
The family were not allowed to take 
the body away for burial, and with 
difficulty got leave to put up a stake 
to mark the place where it had been 
buried in a ditch of the fortress. 

Professor Ferrer’s real offense was 
founding more than a hundred secular 
schools for boys and girls in different 
parts of Spain. These have all been 
forcibly closed by the government, as 
well as his “modern school” at Barce- 
lona. 

Professor Ferrer was a man of the 
most lovable character, who had de- 
voted his whole life to the cause of 
education. His last words to the sol- 
diers who shot him were, “Aim 
straight. Long live the modern 
schools!” 

His death has been followed by an 
outburst of execration throughout the 
world, from educators, literary men, 
and enlightened people in general, as 
well as from the workingmen and the 
radicals. In Paris, 10,000 men, led by 
members of Parliament, made a de- 
monstration before the Spanish em- 
bassy. In scores of Eureopean cities 
all work was suspended. In many 
riots took place, and the Spanish con- 
sulates had to be strongly guarded. 

Professor Ferrer believed in equal 
rights for women. The despotic and 
reactionary forces that took his life 
are opposed to freedom for women, as 
well as to human freedom in general. 
But his death has done more to shake 
the citadels of evil conservatism than 
his life could ever have done. For 
such a result he would doubtless have 
been willing to die, 





Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett has 
addressed to Mr. Asquith, in behalf of 
the National Union of Women’s Suf- 
frage Societies, of which she is presi- 
dent, a memorial setting forth the re- 
markable growth of the movement. 

Since the beginning of 1908, 31 bye- 
elections have contested by 69 
candidates. All were questioned, and 


been 


out of the 69 only nine expressed 
themselves as opposed to votes for 
women. The memorial goes on to 
say: 


The growth of opinion favorable to 
women’s suffrage is not less marked 
in other directions. We do not now 
refer to the rapid increase in the num- 
ber, membership, and funds of the 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, though 
this is unprecedented; nor to 
the demand made by those political 
organizations of women which sup- 
port the Liberal party; they will 
speak for themselves. But we draw 
your attention to the fact that, wher- 
ever a representative group of work- 
ing, professional, or philanthropic 
women are gathered together, no mat- 
ter for what special purpose, they now 
hardly ever separate without leaving 
on record a_ strong expression of 
opinion, amounting to practical una- 


nimity, in support of women’s suf- 
frage. 

Out of 553 registered medical 
women in the United Kingdom, 538 


last December memorialized you in 
support of women’s claim to repre- 
sentation. The head mistresses of the 
Secondary Schools, the Nurses’ Inter- 
national Congress, the National Union 
of Women Workers, the International 
Council of Women meeting in June at 
Toronto under the presidency of the 
Countess of Aberdeen, the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild, the Demonstration 





of Women’s Trade Unionists on July 
17 last, have all recently testified 
either by memorial or by resolution 
to their belief in the necessity of 
women's suffrage. 

Experience of the actual working of 
women’s suffrage allays the fears of 
those who formerly dreaded it. The 
Premier of Victoria (Australia), in an- 
nouncing in Parliament his conversion 
to women's suffrage, stated that he 
had consulted the Premiers of the 
other States of Australia in which 
women had been enfranchised for 
many years, “and had heard from 
them only good accounts of its opera- 
tion.” All the fears expressed by 
anti-suffragists, prior to its introduc- 
tion, had been proved by experience 
to be without foundation. 

Numbers of recent political events 
have served only to intensify the agi- 
tation among women for women’s suf- 
frage. Parliament has safeguarded in 
the new South African Constitution 
the electoral rights of the Kaffirs of 
the Cape; it has extended some 
measure of representative government 
to our great Indian dependency. Such 
actions all deepen in the minds of 
British-born, self-supporting women, 
the ‘conviction that there is no reason 
why they should occupy a political 
position lower than the Indian and 
Kaffir subjects of the Crown. 

Parliament is now frequently occu- 
pied with subjects of legislation which 
touch the interests of women most 
closely; the industrial position of 
women; the labor of married women; 
questions respecting marriage, 
divorce, and consequently the home 
and the family; the place of religion 
in education; the relation between re- 
ligion and the State. We do not claim 
that women, any more than men, all 
think alike on these momentous ques- 
tions; but we do claim that women 
feel as deeply about them as men, 
that their knowledge concerning them 
is as great, and that, with ever-grow- 
ing force, they feel that their exclu- 
sion from any constitutional voice in 
their settlement is an intolerable in- 
justice. 





R. J. CAMPBELL APPEALS TO 
ASQUITH. 





The Rey. Reginald J. Campbell has 
addressed the following letter to Mr. 
Asquith: 

Dear Mr. Asquith:—It is widely be- 
lieved that, under certain eventuali- 
ties, it is your intention to advise His 
Majesty to dissolve Parliament at an 
early date in order that the Govern- 
ment may make an appeal to the con- 
stituencies on the disputed point of 
the right of the House of Commons to 
control financial legislation untram- 
melled by the House of Lords. I 
this be so, all lovers of democratic 
progress will very heartily wish you 
success, and work hard to enable you 
to secure it. But may I respectfully 
suggest that, before such an appeal 
is made, you should frankly reverse 
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sense can the right to it be denied. 
It is said, with what amount of truth 
I know not, that the majority of the 
members of the Cabinet would will- 
ingly grant it, but that you are ob- 
durate. It is most unfortunate that 
such an impression should be made 
on the public mind at the very mo- 
ment when you most need to rally all 
the progressive forces to your side. 


The Blot on the Record. 


The Government has a _ splendid 
record with which to go to the coun- 
try, in everything but this, its re- 
fusal of political enfranchisement to 
women, accompanied as it is by pain- 
ful and repellent methods of repres- 
sion. Let me, as one of a multitude 
who are whole-hearted in their zeal 
for the Budget and the desire to see 
you victorious in the coming contest, 
urge you to make a public statement 
without delay which will turn the 
advocates of women’s suffrage from 
determined opponents into no less 
determined allies. Believe me, yours 
faithfully, 

R. J. Campbell. 

Hill Lodge, Enfield, Sept. 30, 1909. 





TWO EDITORS RESIGN. 





Two of the leading editorial writers 
on the London Daily News have re- 
signed their positions, as a protest 
against tne Government's treatment 
of the suffragists, and the attitude of 
the Daily News in regard to it. This 
action is almost without precedent. 
In a letter to the London Times they 
say: 

“Sir:—You allowed one of us a few 
weeks ago to cite in your columns 
passages from speeches by Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone and Mr. John Morley which 
defined the attitude of the older Lib- 


eralism towards political offenders. 
They held that only ‘base and de- 
grading crimes’ could properly be 


visited with humiliating punishments; 
they denounced the forcing of prison 
dress and other similar indignities on 
Irish agitators, and produced a for- 
midable list of precedents to show 
that for many generations it had been 
the practice of both parties to accord 
the honors of war to political pris- 
oners. 
“Humiliating Punishments.” 

“Mr. Herbert Gladstone, in dealing 
with the suffragist prisoners, persists 
in his unfilial reading of Liberalism. 
He insists on classing women who 
are fighting for an idea with ordinary 
criminals, and to the hunger strike he 
has now replied with the loathsome 
expedient of the stomach-tube. The 
women protested against humiliating 
punishments; he proceeds to make 
the infliction of these humiliations 
possible by «a method which, besides 
being certainly nauseating and prob- 
ably dangerous, is an unpardonable 
outrage on human dignity. 

“To say that the alternative is to 
abandon all thought of punishing 


your attitude on the subject of t  |these prisoners is to reason loosely. 
political enfranchisement of women? |pwo courses are open to Mr. Glad- 


A Powerful Weapon. 
Quite unnecessarily, or so it seems 
to many of your friends and support- 


| 


stone. He may release the women 
after five or six days of total starva- 
tion, a punishment which was thought 


ers, you have by your treatment of | adequate until they happened _ to 
the more militant advocates of wo- | choose the Prime Minister as the ob- 
men’s suffrage forged a powerful |ject of their demonstrations. He may 
electoral weapon against the Govern-|@lso transfer them to the first di- 
ment. Believe me, it is not one to|Vision. The stomach-tube is not re- 
be ignored or treated with contempt. | auired in order to render imprison- 

ment possible. It is required in or- 


Coercion Is Vain. 

I am far from wishing to defend 
all the tactics of the representatives 
of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union who have undergone imprison- 
ment for their breaches of the law, 
though it is but just to remind you 
that at the worst these methods have 
been mild and peaceful compared 
with those which accompanied the 
winning of the vote by the male sec- 
tion of the democracy; but can you 


really think that a movement of this | 


kind can be repressed by mere 
coercion? On the contrary, it is cer- 
tain to be increased thereby. 
Forcible Feeding Repugnant. 
Forcible feeding in prison has now 


been resorted to, undoubtedly with 
your. sanction, in order to break 
down the hunger strike, as it is 
called. True, these women have 


made war, and have no right to com- 
plain of retaliation in kind, but there 
is something extremely repugnant to 
the feelings of the ordinary Briton in 
the knowledge that women are being 
subjected to such violent indignities 
for what after all is a political of- 
fence, though technically a criminal 
one. 

These Women Not Criminals. 

These women are not criminals; 
many of them are refined and well 
educated; to subject them to impris- 
onment for their enthusiastic devo- 
tion to the cause of their sex is bad 
enough, but to treat them as they are 
now being treated is intolerable, and 
is sure to win them more support 
than ever. 

Moreover, the action of the prison 
authorities will not effect its object; it 
will not lessen the number of suf- 
frage prisoners, and to go on with 
the policy of forcible feeding will 
create a public scandal of continu- 
ally increasing dimensions. This is 
a contingency which has got to be 
faced by the Government, whether it 
has directly initiated this policy or 
not. 

Should Grant the Suffrage. 

Why not end the struggle by defi- 
nitely promising a measure of en- 
franchisement for women in the next 
session? There is no reason why 
you should refuse this act of justice. 
Neither in logic nor in common 





der to make possible punishment in 
the second and third divisions. 
Political Violence. 

“We observe that some Liberals 
are now discovering that persons who 
have been guilty of violence are not 
political offenders. But most of our 
noteworthy political prisoners, from 
Smith O’Brien to Dr. Jameson, were 
the leaders in violence incomparably 
more formidable than anything which 
these women have yet attempted. 

Prisoners of High Character. 

“There are, we take it, two main 
reasons for discriminating in favor of 
political prisoners. In the first place, 
they are commonly persons of high 
character who possess (to use the 
words which Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
quoted from Burke) that noble sensi- 
tiveness which ‘feels a stain like a 
wound.’ 

Persecuting Political Opponents. 

“In the second place, no Govern- 
ment, party or class can be trusted. 
without the check of some such tra- 
dition as this, to deal fairly with its 
opponents. After the alternate Whig 
and Tory proscriptions of the seven- 
teenth century our forefathers had 
seen enough of the libertine malice 
of ignominious punishments. 

Circulating Falsehoods. 

“There is evidence, for those who 
read the Liberal party press, that in 
the present instance the corrosive of 
party resentment is at work. The 
oldest of the Liberal dailies has cir- 
culated the baseless legend that at 
Birmingham a_ deliberate attempt 
was made to ‘assassinate’ the Prime 
Minister. Its Parliamentary corre- 
spondent has. announced that on 
learning of the sufferings of these wo- 
men in prison, Liberal members (who 
seem to have laughed at Mr. Hardie’s 
honorable protest) had no room for 
any emotion save one of sympathy 
for their ‘great leader’ in his ‘peril.’ 


Vindictive Pursuit. 

“But the clearest evidence of this 
vindictive spirit is the Home Secre- 
tary’s unflagging pursuit of these 
militant adversaries. Three of the 
Liverpool demonstrators, who have 
just emerged from gaol, after the 
misery and exhaustion of their fast, 
are now about to be prosecuted for 





damage done to the prison furniture 
to the extent respectively of one shill- 
ing (25 cents), sixpence (12 cents) 
and threepence (six cents). For 
this they have already been punished 
in prison. We must say nothing that 
might prejudice their trial, but it is 
legitimate to note that, when the 
Home Secretary determined to ignore 
the traditional maxim, De minimis 
non curat lez,* he can hardly have 
failed to foresee the consequences. 
These women, if found guilty, will 
again be sentenced, will again reply 
by a hunger strike, and will then be 
tortured by the stomach-tube. There 
can be no explanation of this pur- 
suit save a determination to break 
the spirit and degrade the self-respect 
of women whose real crime is that 
they have embarrassed the Govern- 
ment, injured it at by-elections, and 
exposed its chiefs to the just ridicule 
of the country. 


“A Gallant Movement of Emanci- 
pation.” 


“The train of cause and effect is 
only too clear. At the outset the 
Government treated the movement 
with a blind contempt. The move- 
ment grew under persecution. Ex- 
asperation begat violence, and with 
suffering came a bravery and a spirit 
of self-sacrifice which no penalty can 
crush. The weeks as they pass are 
bringing us nearer to the phase of 
mortal tragedy. To our minds the 
graver responsibility will fall on the 
members of a nominally democratic 
party who have turned their backs 
upon a gallant movement of emanci- 
pation, and, above all, on the ‘great 
leader’ whose obstinate refusal to 
listen to the appeals even of the con- 
stitutional women has made at each 
repetition a multitude of converts to 
violence. 

“Lest we should seem in our stric- 
tures on Liberalism and its organs in 
the press to be guilty of an inconsist- 
ency, we wish to take this opportu- 
nity of stating that, despite our warm 
approval of the Budget, we have re- 
signed our positions as leader writers 
on the Daily News. We cannot de- 
nounce torture in Russia and support 
it in England, nor can we advocate 
democratic principles in the name of 
a party which confines them to a 
single sex. 

“We are, 
vants, 


sir, your obedient ser- 


“H. N. Brailsford, 
“Henry W. Nevinson.” 


These two men deserve the grati- 
tude of all women. They have lit- 
erally “remembered those in bonds 
as bound with them.” 


*The law takes noaccount of very small thirgs. 





MR. MEAD ON MRS. PANKHURST. 





It was singularly inopportune that 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead should have 
chosen the eve of Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
first lecture in America to publish in 
the Boston Transcript two columns of 
severe criticism on her methods. 
Suppose, just when a Peace Congress 
was about to be held in a stronghold 
of militarism, some peace advocate 
should contribute to an ultra-militar- 
ist journal published in that city two 
columns of tine type on “The Blun- 
ders of Peace Advocates,” and should 
say hardly a word in it about the 
much greater blunders of the advo- 
cates of war! Mr. Mead would not 
intentionally be unjust to any human 
being. Put this article is flagrantly 
one-sided and unfair. 

The cause of the whole trouble—the 
refusal of the British government to 
let the suffrage bill come to a vote in 
Parliament—is completely ignored. 
Mr. Mead says: “Shall I say that, as 
long as Congress goes on voting big 
battle ships, I will help break up 
every meeting where an Administra- 
tion man speaks?” Will Mr. Mead 
himself claim that this is a parallel 
case? Suppose Congress had for six- 
teen years had a majority in favor of 
disarmament. Suppose for sixteen 
years Uncle Joe Cannon had refused 
to let the disarmament bill come up 
for a vote. Suppose he persisted in 
his refusal in spite of more petitions 
and more and larger public meetings 
to urge disarmament than had ever 
been got up in favor of any similar 
public measure in the United States. 
Suppose things came to a pass where 
he could not speak at a public meet- 
ing without being questioned on the 
subject, or stir abroad unguarded 
without being spoken to; and sup- 
pose, when he persisted in surround- 
ing himself and his meetings with 
hundreds of policemen and with bar- 
ricades nine feet high in order to 
avoid giving an answer, the anti-mili- 
tarists at last threw stones at his win- 
dows and tried to chop down the bar- 
ricades with hatchets. Mr. Mead 
might or might not approve of their 
acts; but he certainly would not ap- 
prove of a peace advocate who should 
write a long article denouncing their 
“crimes,” without saying a word 
about the provocation. 

Suppose, again, that for years the 
advocates of militarism had been 
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breaking up peace meetings by throw- 
ing stones, dead mice, decayed vege- 
tables, and sometimes tubes of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen at the speakers; 
by opening sacks of live rats, by 
blowing whistles and mouth organs 
and ringing bells, by wrecking the 
halls, and in scores of cases by doing 
the speakers actual physical injury. 
Suppose our peace advocate in his ar- 
ticle said not a word about any of 
these things, but devoted himself to 
denouncing the “fanaticism and law- 
lessness” of the peace advocates, and 
the sacred right of Mr. Cannon and 
the other militarists to have their 
public meetings treated as inviolable. 

In this whole controversy in Eng- 
land, the advocates of suffrage have 
not committed one hundredth part as 
much “violence” as their opponents; 
and the only persons seriously hurt, 
up to the present date, have been 
hurt by the anti-suffragists. 

Mr. Mead says Mrs. Snowden does 
not approve of the latest militant tac- 
tics. We have already quoted her 
characterization of them as ‘“mag- 
nificent folly.” But Mrs. Snowden 
would never have done what Mr 
Mead has done—devoted a_ long 
screed to denouncing them, without 
saying a word about the far more out- 
rageous and violent tactics of their 
opponents. And the anti-suffragists 
who have assaulted the suffragists 
are usually allowed to go unpunished, 
while the militant women are pun- 
ished vindictively for much slighter 
offences. 

Mr. Mead throughout exaggerates 
the violence that the suffragettes have 


committed. He charges them with 
“assaulting’ Mr. Lloyd-George at 
Newcastle, “Lady Somebody among 


them with a hatchet in her hand’— 
the natural inference being that she 
used her hatchet upon Mr. Lloyd- 
George, whereas she merely used it 
upon wood. Mr. Mead says nothing 
about the violent breaking up of the 
suffrage meeting at Newcastle the 


night before, by Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
supporters. 
Mr. Mead says: “The particular 


bill that they propose would confer 
suffrage only upon a_ limited, priv- 
ileged class of women, and probably 
strengthen the Tory vote.” This is 
an unpardonable misstatement, 
though no doubt Mr. Mead makes it 
in good faith. The bill asked for by 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s society is identical 
with that asked for by Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett’s society and all the 
large Suffrage Associations. It pro- 
poses to grant suffrage to women 
“upon the same terms on which it is 
or may be granted to men.” Mr. 
Philip Snowden, in the Parliamentary 
debate, stated that an extensive in- 
vestigation had shown that 82 per 
cent. of the women who now have the 
municipal vote in England belong to 
the working class. The present quali- 
fication for men’s Parliamentary vote 
is less stringent; therefore more than 
82 per cent. of the women who would 
be enfranchised by the proposed bill 
would be working women or members 
of working families. 

Mr. Mead speaks of the great im- 
portance of the reforms that will be 
introduced by the Budget. Their im- 
portance can hardly be over estimat- 
ed. What folly, then, for statesmen 
with such weighty responsibilities 
resting upon their shoulders to stir 
up a formidable opposition by persist- 
ing in a policy of mulish obstruction 
against woman suffrage! 

Mr. Mead says many suffragists are 
much distressed by the militant tac- 
tics. Naturally. But when he says 
these tactics have “engendered dis- 
affection in ‘the man in_ the 
street,’”’ he overlooks the great part 
that “the man in the street” has been 
taking in the militant doings. Eng- 
lish papers, even those strongly op- 
posed, speak of the “extraordinary 
sympathy” shown by the crowd. The 
government would not need to call out 
thousands of police to repel a hand» 
ful of women, even a pretty large 
handful. What makes the disturb- 
ances really formidable is that the 
women appeal to the crowd to come 
and help them break down the barri- 
cades, and their male sympathizers 
turn out by thousands to do it. It is 
reported that the meeting of protest 
held outside the hall where Mr. As- 
quith spoke in Birmingham brought 
together more than 60,000 men, four- 
fifths of them in sympathy with the 
suffragettes. 

The anti-suffragists make a moun- 
tain out of a molehill, in their outcry 
over the windowpanes broken by the 
“militants,” and the few stones 
thrown, by which nobody seems to 
have been much hurt. The entire 





breakage probably did not amount to 
as much “destruction of property” as 
the throwing overboard of that his- 
toric cargo of tea in Boston Harbor— 
a theme upon which Mr. Mead has 
been known to wax eloquent. These 
ebullitions of popular feeling have 
marked all eras of strong public ex- 
citement, and we need not worry 
about the reputation of the suffrage 
movement while the record of vio- 
lence on the “anti” side is so much 
longer and so very much blacker. 
For Mr. Mead’s own credit, we regret 
that he should have written so one- 
sided and misleading an article. 





THE GARRISON MEMORIAL 
MEETING. 





The Garrison memorial meeting 
last Saturday was beautiful and up- 
lifting, from the strains of sweet or- 
gan music that preluded it, to the last 
word of the last speech. It was a 
striking coincidence that this meeting 
should have been held just where Mr. 
Garrison’s father, 80 years before, 
made one of his earliest pleas for hu- 
man freedom. 

Rey. Charles F. Dole was an ideal 
presiding officer. The speakers, sev- 
eral of whom had come from distant 
cities to be present, illustrated in 
their addresses the breadth and 
manysidedness of Mr. Garrison’s sym- 
pathies. His mind was like a house 
on a hilltop, with a wide outlook to- 
ward every point of the compass. Mr. 
Dole said: “This beautiful tree was 
rooted in deep principles; its mighty 
trunk grew up with the strong fibre 
of conviction; in the sunlight and air 
ic bore aloft and bloomed into shin- 
ing ideals. Our friend was allied, 
not with one great cause, but with all 
the great human causes of the cen- 
tury through which he lived. It was 
not for him a question of one sex or 
another, of one race or another; it 
was a question of humanity and of 
human rights.” 

Prof. DuBois of Atlanta University 
spoke with eloquence of his services 
to the Negroes and the colored peo- 
ple, and quoted his comprehensive 
words, “I belong to the human race. 
I know no distinction of birth or 


color.’ Rev. Charles G. Ames paid 
homage to his moral courage, and 
added: 


“While we honor his public and 
social services, there will be a still 
deeper sense of the innocence, the 
gentleness, the sweetness, the 
patience, and the loving luminousness 
of his life.” 

Louis F. Post of Chicago spoke on 
Mr. Garrison’s relation to the land 
question, and the single-tax, and the 
movement for international peace. 
He said: “If such men as he are 
pessimists, it is as Daniel was a pes- 
simist among the butterfly optimists 
at the feast of Belshazzar. In reality 
he was an optimist of rarest vision; 
he believed that righteousness is the 
only permissible form of expediency.” 

The Rev. Anna H. Shaw, in an elo- 
quent speech, said: “He recognized 
the need of justice to women in order 
that justice might be preserved to- 
ward all. He will be remembered as 
a true brother of women—one who put 
himself in their place, who could feel 
for them as they felt for themselves, 
who could advocate their cause from 
their own standpoint.” 

The last speech, by Frank Stephens 
of Philadelphia, was especially touch- 
ing. Mr. Stephens spoke without 
notes, and with a depth of feeling 
that made his utterance falter. He 
expressed the conviction that this 
beautiful life was not lost or gone into 
oblivion, but only gone out of sight. 

The audience was such a gather- 
ing of all that is best in Boston as 
the death of hardly any other person 
could have called out. 

The fullest report given of the ad- 
dresses was in the N. Y. Evening 
Post of Oct. 18. Send three cents in 
stamps to the Post for a copy of that 
issue. 





THE ELIZABETH SMITH MILLER 
HOUSE. 





The Elizabeth Smith Miller House 
is the appropriate name given to the 
new dormitory of William Smith Col- 
lege, the women’s college affiliated 
with Hobart. At the laying of the 
cornerstone the other day, Mrs. Anna 
B. Comstock explained the high 
ideals of Mr. William Smith, the 
founder, for women’s education. She 
added: “That this house where he 
hopes such education may be given 
to women, may bear before the world 
a name worthy of such noble work, 
our founder has given to it the name 
of one who has lived many years 
among us, exemplifying in her daily 
intercourse with us his ideas of 





woman’s attainments, living her own \ committee 


life strongly, living with the world in 
its broadest fields of thought, having 
with the unfortunate charity, and 
living with her neighbors helpfully 
and lovingly. What name so fit as 
hers for this college home? The name 
of Elizabeth Smith Miller shall ever 
rest upon this house and permeate 
its atmosphere to those who study 
within it.” 

Miss Anne F. Miller expressed her 
mother’s thanks, and said: 

“She believes that the young 
women of the William Smith College 
will make their training in social sci- 
ence of noble use in social service, 
and thus render a lasting benefit to 
the whole community.” 

Mrs. Miller’s name. ought to bring 
a blessing to any building. This is 
the second dormitory. The first was 
the Elizabeth Blackwell House. 





MEN’S LEAGUE WARNS OF 





DANGERS. 
The Men's League for Women’s 
Suffrage has issued the following 
letter: 


On behalf of the Men’s League for 
Women’s Suffrage, we desire at this 
juncture to express our conviction 
that the Government's continued re- 
fusal to hear the women in support 
of their claim to the Parliamentary 
franchise has produced a _ situation 
which is not only deplorable today, 
but tomorrow may become danger- 
ous. 

More than a year ago, Mr. Asquith 
asked to be convinced that that claim 
was supported by numbers. Num- 
bers there were, acting quietly and 
constitutionally, but he ignored them, 
and has ever since persisted in de- 
nying a hearing to those who would 
have laid before him the proofs that 
he demanded. The numbers that are 
now being swept into the movement 
are largely, and not unnaturally, of 
a different temper, and for that 
change of temper who is mainly re- 
sponsible? Surely the man who in 
his most responsible position as head 
of the Government asked for proofs 
and obstinately refused to receive 
them. Say what you will of the evils 
of violent tactics, it is the temper of 
the Government that has produced 
the temper of the women. We all 
know to what lengths that con- 
temptuous repulse has already driven 
them, but no one can predict what it 
may lead to in the immediate future. 

One thing is certain, that the Govy- 
ernment’s present course of action 
can neither pacify nor deter those in 
whom it has once roused the spirit 
of revolt. Neither the men nor the 
women who are sincerely devoted to 
this cause are going to abandon it be- 
cause some of its adherents have 
been provoked beyond endurance 
and have shown by violent actions 
the bitterness of their resentment. 
The force behind the movement is 
greater than ever, and it is a force 
increasingly difficult to control. That 
force may in some of its manifesta- 
tions be as blind, as perverse, as im- 
politic as admirers of our present 
political system pronounce it, but the 
grave fact is that it is an impatient 
force. It needs but a little more im- 
patience to bring about a_ position 
which this country, and in particular 
this Government, must presently 
view with bewildered consternation, 
and which none of us will be able to 
think of hereafter without shame. 
The danger is real and imminent; 
unless we take warning quickly, it 
will be too late. 

Herbert Jacobs, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
J. Malcolm Mitchell, 
Honorary Secretary. 

40 Museum street, London, W. E., 

Oct. 6. 





MRS. CATT’S TRIBUTE TO HELEN 
REYNOLDS. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt writes: 

I wish to add my tardy appreci- 
ation of the character and the ser- 
vice rendered to the suffrage cause 
by Helen Reynolds, whose sudden 
and unexpected death was recently 
announced. When the plans were be- 
ing formulated for the campaign 
which won the suffrage for the wo- 
men of Colorado, the most vexed 
problem which presented itself was 
to find a woman who, in the capacity 
of office manager, could put those 
plans into execution. No woman in 
the State had had campaign experi- 
ence, and it was anxiously recognized 
that the wrong woman might make 
mistakes of judgment and tact which 
would wreck every chance of success. 

The post was offered to Miss Rey- 
nolds, but with many a misgiving, 
since her abilities in that direction 
had not been tested, and she was not 
well known to the majority of the 
committee. A few days only passed 
before her surprising grasp of the 
situation pronounced her a_ leader 
worthy of respect, and the confidence 
of her co-workers was won. Left in 
early life with a family of younger 
brothers and sisters to care for, she 
was accustomed to responsibility, and 
as a teacher she had been taught to 
understand human nature and how to 
deal with it. 

Simple and commonplace as this 
preparation may seem, it was the only 
education required by her remark- 
able character to fit her for the best 
possible performance of the rare and 
crucial duty which fell to her lot. She 
possessed a bold power of initiative. 
a faculty of doing many things at one 
time, and the wit and wisdom to ar- 
rive at quick decisions when the un- 
expected happened. She organized a 





of faithful workers, 
obedient to her commands, and she 
herself worked from early till late 
with an amazing endurance. She was 
non-partisan and _ all-partisan, and 
through her efforts every political 
party in the State endorsed the pend- 
ing woman suffrage question. I have 
never met a more executive person 
in our work. 

Her greatest and rarest quality was 
her faith, which never faltered for a 
minute. She knew that that campaign 
was destined to be victorious, and she 
never forgot her belief in it. When 
every one else was in despair over 
the machinations and tricks of the 
opponents, that courage of hers rose 
supreme. She managed to put some- 
thing of her own faith into the multi- 
tude of letters with which she flood- 
ed the State. Committees, campaign 
workers and press representatives 
came to her with depressing and be- 
wildering tales, but were always sent 
away cheered by her unswerving faith 
in the final result. 

Since Colorado has a greater popu- 
lation than any other suffrage State, 
we must consider it the greatest 
achievement of the woman suffrage 
movement. There was a brave com- 
mittee in charge of the campaign, and 
all were faithful and zealous work- 
ers. I doubt if the campaign would 
have resulted as it did if any one of 
its members had failed to measure up 
to the demands made upon her, and 
I believe that every one of that com- 
mittee will agree with me that the 
Colorado star would not shine upon 
our suffrage flag today had it not 
been for the unflagging zeal and un- 
ceasing faith of Helen Reynolds. All 
suffragists should know our obliga- 
tions to her. 

Later she came to New York, and 
served as conscientiously in our 
National Headquarters, and now for 
some years she had again become the 
homemaker, counsellor and helper of 
her brother and two sisters; but her 
public service will not be forgotten. 
I? ever a Roll of Honor for suffragists 
who have achieved much is written, 
the name of Helen Reynolds should 
be there in bold letters. 


Carrie Chapman Catt. 





BRITISH DOCTORS ANGRY. 





The British Medical Journal de- 
fends the forced feeding of the suf- 
fragettes, but adds: 


While saying this, we wish to pro- 
test in the strongest manner against 
the endeavor that has been made by 
the Home Office to shift the respon- 
sibility on to the shoulders of the 
medical officers. Compulsory feed- 
ing must have been sanctioned by the 
Home Office before it was carried 
out, and the Home Secretary has 
shown what we can only call con- 
temptible pusillanimity in seeking to 
shelter himself behind his own of- 
ficial subordinates. In the great 
struggle that took place about Mr. 
O'Brien's breeches, Mr. Balfour 
“faced the music.” We commend his 
example to Mr. Gladstone. Com- 
pulsory feeding in the circumstances 
must be as unpleasant to the medical 
officer as to the prisoner, and if the 
Whole responsibility is to be thrown 
on him, he will find himself face tu 
face with a divided duty—that which 
he owes to his patient and that which 
he owes to his official superiors. The 
Home Office has no right to place 
him in this cruel dilemma. 





PROF. SCHMIDT ON WOMAN’S 
BALLOT. 





The able address on “Government 


by the People,” delivered by Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell, at the 


Ontario County (N. Y.) Suffrage Con- 
vention, has been published as a tract, 
and may be ordered from National 
Suffrage Headquarters, 505 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, price, two for five 
cents, $1.50 per 100. 

In a scholarly way that is both 
clear and convincing, Prof. Schmidt 
outlines the progressive evolution of 
popular government, and shows that 
woman suffrage is only the natural 


and logical outcome of what has paid dues. 


before. He reviews the current ob- 
jections, and adds: 

“Finally, it is said that there is one 
sphere in which man moves, and an- 
other in which woman moves, and 
that the privilege of commanding falls 
within man’s sphere, while in wo- 
man’s sphere the chief duty is to obey. 
My friend, Dr. Lyman Abbott, charac- 
terizes the modern attempt to draw 
woman out of the sphere within which 
she formerly lived, and to endow her 
with the political rights of a citizen, 
as ‘An Assault upon Womanhood,’ 
The casting of a ballot being tanta- 
mount to a command, he sees in the 
very nature of this exercise something 
that absolutely prevents a woman 
from having anything to do with it. 
For ‘How could a woman command 
a man?’ It should be granted that it 
is not a pleasant thing to contemplate, 
though by no means so uncommon as 
Dr. Abbott seems to think. But is it 
really a more gratifying spectacle to 
see a man ordering a woman about? 
The former has at least its amusing 
side; the latter is scarcely ever any- 
thing but disgusting. The manage- 
ment of a public concern, even though 
it involve the organization and direc- 
tion of a large force of workers, 
whether by a man or a woman, has 
nothing to do with that assertion of 
personal authority over another which 








we naturally find so revolting, who- 
ever may exercise it. It is difficult 
for men of the passing generation to 
realize how fast the old conception of 
society as made up of commanders 
and obedient servants is vanishing, or 
to understand the new conception that 
is taking its place, that of a self-gov- 
erning people, 

“He is not a good citizen who shirks 
his duties as a voter, or refuses to 
render such services as he can to the 
public. Nor is she a good citizen who 
declines to leave the cloistered shelter 
of her home to work for the welfare 
of other homes, refuses to unite with 
her fellows to maintain in purity and 


efficiency the government of the 
people by the people, and petulantly 
cries, ‘Why thrust upon me new 
burdens?’ rather than nobly answer- 


ing the call to duty, “Show me what 
service I can render to the State and 
to humanity, and I shall gladly do my 
part.’” 





TRIBUTES TO MR. BLACKWELL. 





Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell. 
How glad I am to have known both 


your father and mother, and how 
truly they were of the elect! One 
of the pleasantest memories of my 
visit to Boston three years ago, is 
the time spent at your home, and 


your dear, young-hearted father see- 
ing me safely on my homeward way. 
Is it not good to feel sure that the 
dear, loving hearts love always, and 
wherever they are, there we know 
a home will be? I feel nearer and 
nearer to my loved ones as the years 
go on, and surer that this brief human 
life cannot be all. The mortal is but 
a small part of the immortal, just as 
time is of eternity. 

I feel that our sex has lost its best 
friend, and that personally I am poor- 
er because he has passed away. Yet 
his long and beautiful life will be 
ever with us, through the noble words 
and deeds he left with us, and the 
cause to which he was so devoted 
will not forget him when its surely 
coming triumph is established. 


Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 


“T cannot make him dead.” Such 
vitality, such activity! He seemed to 
me to have a very staunch hold on 
life for long years yet. But surely 
his works do follow him. Yet it is 
difficult to see how the world can go 
on without him—especially our world 
of women. 

You have come into a rich inheri- 
tance, not only of precious memor- 
ies, but of representing the heroic 
mother and father in the work which 
they inaugurated, and to which they 
gave such generous, unflinching ser- 
vice—time, strength, themselves! 

It comforts me that the dear father 
was able to bear the trip, and the ex- 
citement of the Seattle gathering; 
to be seen, known and honored by 
the many who had been won and in- 
spired by his brave and able pen. I 
am impressed anew with the debt 
which the world owes for his valiant 
service, and rejoice that it is to be 
recognized and commemorated in 
New England. 

It is a delight to know that the 
Woman’s Journal is to live on. We 
could not spare it, nor the world after 
us. It is sacred now, in the eyes of 
the veterans, as the bequest of its 
founders; and is invaluable in its full 
record of the work and progress of 
women, the world over. 


Evanston P. E. League. 


When our League had the privilege 
of hearing your father address us last 
summer, we felt that there had been 
bestowed upon us the highest honor 
that could come to a group of suf- 
fragists. On learning of his death 
we felt that each of us had suffered a 
personal bereavement, as well as that 
the cause had lost a leader, one who, 
from the first, was not afraid, and 
dared “to be in the right with two or 
three.” 

I am sure it will interest you 
to learn that, when Mr. Blackwell 
spoke here, there was present a wo- 
man past sixty years of age who did 
not believe in equal suffrage. After 
hearing his eloquent and inspiring 
address she was immediately con- 
vinced, joined our League and paid 
So, to the very end, the 
results of his efficient life were made 
manifest. 

Lucy S. Stewart, Sec. 





SUFFRAGE LETTER PAPER. 





Votes for Women letter paper, yel- 
low, with the words “Votes for 
Women” in large letters at the top, 
and no other printing, may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Alice L. Park, 611 
Gilman St., Palo Alto, Cal. The price 
is 20 cents for 50 sheets, postpaid. 
This paper is convenient to use with 
the new California envelopes de- 
scribed in the Woman’s Journal of 
Sept. 25, but it can be used with any 
envelopes. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form ‘of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the paper, 
and the promotion of the principles 
which it advocates. 
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TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 





By Seraph Maltbie Dean. 


Fair blossom of the field, now au- 
tumn’'s breath 

Blows chilly from the purple hills, 
and death 


Lays thy loved sisters low, thine 
eyes of blue 
Look through their fringes, white 


with frozen dew, 
Up to the skies which in the morn- 


ings cold 

Send messages to earth on beams of 
gold. 

And those sweet messages I pray 
thee tell 

To me, bright blossom that I love so 
well; 

For, looking in thine eyes so deeply 
blue, 

I feel thou art of flowers most brave 
and true. 

That I may be like thee, wilt thou 
not share 

The occult wisdom of the sky and 
air? 


Earth is most wondrous fair these 
autumn days, 


Yet one can never lift the veil of 
haze 

That hides her face. Reflected in 
thine eyes 

Alone I see the brightness of the 
skies; 

Then, happy blossom, tell this day to 
me 

The secrets which the sunbeams 


bring to thee! 


“Trust on, though skies may not be 

always blue, 

clouds shut out 

from your view,” 

Is whispered low. “They who will 
watch for clouds 


And the sunlight 


Shall find them, for Doubt’s sable 
mantle shrouds 
The heart that doth not look to! 


heaven for cheer; 
Turning toward Light, you sunbeam 
voices hear.” 
—Union-Signal. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


The Votes for Women movement 
is active at the two great California 
Universities. On Oct. 9 six speakers 
came to Stanford to repeat the Sep- 
tember program that was given at 
Berkeley. The newspapers of that 
morning had printed the names of 
the sixty charter members of the 
Berkeley Chapter of the National 
College Equal Suffrage League, and 
the Stanford Chapter added more 
than twenty names to the member- 
ship at the close of the meeting. 
Both these organizations date their 
birth from the visit of Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park early in the year. The 
program was as follows: Why the 
business woman should vote, Miss 
Jackson of San Francisco; Why the 
mother should vote, Mrs. Howard of 
Berkeley; Why the professional wo- 
man should vote, Dr. Adelaide 
Brown, San Francisco; Why the so- 
cial worker should vote, Mrs. C. C. 
Hall, Berkeley; Why the college wo- 
man should join the suffrage move- 
ment, Miss Fannie McLean, presi- 
dent of the Berkeley Chapter; 
Woman's Responsibility, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gerberding, president of the 
Woman's Branch of the League of 
Justice. 

Miss J. C. Morgan, president of the 
Woman's League of Stanford, pre- 
sided, and the speakers were intro- 
duced by Miss Harriet Park, presi- 
dent of the Stanford Chapter. Miss 
L. J. Martin added a special introduc- 
tion when Mrs. Gerberding was 
called upon, saying Mrs. Gerberd- 
ing’s work was second to none in the 
good government revival in San 
Francisco. 





“PASSIONATE DISCONTENT.” 





The London Times lately made the 
fatuous assertion that “there no 
passionate discontent among women” 
on the suffrage question. This has 
called out a shower of letters. Mrs. 
Flora Annie Steele, the novelist, 
writes a vivid description of the pres- 
ent social and industrial conditions 
under which women suffer in Eng- 
land, and asks whether it would be 
possible for such a state of things 
not to cause discontent. Mrs. Hertha 


is 


Ayrton, who gave a contribution of 
$1250 at the farewell meeting held 
for Mrs. Pankhurst, wrote: 


“You say, ‘There is no passionate 
discontent among women.’ Surely, 
sir, if you believe what you say, you 
must be both blind and deaf. The 
women who are now being tortured 
in prison, to the everlasting shame of 
a Liberal Government; the other wo- 
men who have starved themselves 
rather than submit to be treated as 
criminals for a political offence; the 
hundreds of women who have suf- 
fered imprisonment, all rise up in 
evidence against you. So passionate 
is the discontent, so widespread the 
determination to achieve political 
freedom, that not even the collusive 
silence of the press can hide the 


fierceness of the struggle. Hundreds 
of thousands of dumb, brooding wo- 
men are behind the brave few, and 
every day more and more of these 
burst the bonds of their dumbness 
and join the ranks of the fighters. 

“The public knows that this is a 
fight to a finish, and few people now 
remain indifferent spectators. The 
suffragettes have quickened the sense 
of justice and revived the desire for 
fair play in the nation, and they have 
given hope to large masses of crushed 
and dispirited women. We all know 
that in liberty-loving England there 
can be but one end to such a fight as 
this. The public knows it, the Gov- 
ernment knows it; yes, and even the 
Times knows it. May that end be not 
too long delayed, for the sake of the 
whole nation! 

“Hertha Ayrton.” 


SUFFRAGISTS AS JOURNALISTS. 





The suffragists have a surprising 
command of money. One indication 
of this fact is the change which has 
just taken place in the appearance 
of their weekly newspaper, “Votes 
for Women,” which has now made its 
appearance as a handsomely printed 
16-page sheet of “Daily Graphic” 
size. The editors declare that it has 
a circulation of over 30,000 weekly; 
and this is quite possible, for the pa- 


per contains much lively reading, 
and is certainly vigorous, whatever 
else may be said of it.... “Votes 


for Women” is distinctly feminine, 
though one of its editors is Mr. Peth- 
ick Lawrence, a wealthy enthusiast, 
who was the last proprietor and 
editor of the London “Echo.”—Glas- 
gow Herald. 





PRAISE FOR MRS. HOWE. 





Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett and 
the honorary officers of the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
in England, lately addressed to Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe a letter congratu- 
lating her upon her ninetieth birth- 
day. They said in part: 

“You were among the earliest to 
claim for women their rightful posi- 
tion as citizens, and the able, closely- 
reasoned letters which you have dur- 
ing the past year contributed to the 
English press on women’s suffrage in 
the United States show that old age 
has not deprived you of the strength 
and alertness necessary to parry the 
blows of those who, while willing to 
appropriate and use everything which 
has already been won by women in 
their long struggle towards political 
freedom, yet waste themselves in a 
futile attempt to obstruct all further 
progress in the same direction. 

“You havein full measure the ‘hon- 
or, love, obedience, troops of friends’ 
which should accompany old age; and 
we desire to express to you our con- 
viction that, next to your Own coun- 
try, there is none in which your name 
is held in greater reverence and af- 
fection than in ours.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Ex-Gov. Garvin of Rhode Island has 
another little son. May his tribe in- 


crease! 
The Woman’s Word of Chicago is 
doing yeoman service against the 


white slave traffic. 

A man at Los Angeles has rather 
reversed the usual order of things. 
He left $500,000 to a woman who 
jilted him. 

Mrs. Russell Sage offers 
million for the American 
ciety, if an equal amount 


half a 
Bible So- 
be raised 


by December 31. 
Miss Ida Jontz, superintendent of 
the Associated Charities of Omaha, 


Neb., is considering the starting of a 
training class for social workers. 

If anyone picked up by mistake a 
pair of gold-bowed spectacles at 585 


Boylston street, Boston, will she 
please return them to Mrs. _ Fitz- 
Gerald at that address? 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw made an elo- 


quent address in Paul Revere Hall at 
the Food Fair in Boston last Satur- 
day to an audience estimated at 2000. 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland presided. 

A new law in Nebraska requires 
each school district to set aside 10 
cents each year for each child in it 
of school age. The money is to be 
devoted to the school district library. 

Disabled teachers in Munich re- 
ceive pensions of 75 per cent. of their 
salaries, and a schoolmaster’s wife 
who loses her husband gets three- 
fifths of his salary, with an allow- 
ance for every child under 20. 

A code of ethics to govern the sa- 
loon business was approved by the 
recent convention of the Illinois State 
Liquor Dealers. Its first article is, 
“To prohibit the serving of drinks 
to any female to be drunk at a pub- 
lic bar.” 

Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
made a record as a saleswoman on the 
“Flag Day” sale of the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League of Cincinnati, O. Her 
first sale was a little flag for one hun- 
dred dollars, and in thirty minutes 
her receipts aggregated $1000. 

When the late Dr. John Watson 
(“Ian Maclaren”) was in this coun- 
try shortly before his death, he was 
requested by a friend to place his 
autograph, with a_ sentiment  at- 





tached, in an album. This is what 


he wrote: “Be pitiful. You do not 
know how hard is your brother's 
battle.” 


The 267 Columbia students who 
worked during the last academic 
year and the 165 students who 
worked during vacation earned $100,- 
223.63. All sorts of occupations were 
tried, from shoveling snow to play- 
ing instruments in summer hotel or- 
chestras. Five girls in Barnard Col- 
lege report earnings of $1,245.96, an 
average of $249.19. 


November 1 the Red Cross stamps 
will be put on sale again. These 
stamps were quite popular during the 
past two years. More than thirty 
million were sold last year. This 
year fifty million are to be printed. 
Two-thirds of the gross receipts will 
be applied in the campaign against 
tuberculosis, and only one-third goes 
to the cost of printing, distribution 
and other expenses. 


The Hoffman House, one of New 
York’s best known hotels, is managed 
by women. At the death of Mr. Cad- 
dagan, who had been the manager 
for many years, his two sisters took 
charge. They changed the steward 
for a stewardess, and a Miss Bella 
Boyle is now the successful head of 
the culinary department. There is 
also a housekeeper with most taxing 
duties, Miss Catherine Noonan. The 
hotel is a great success. 


In New York City the Socialist and 
Prohibitionist candidates for Mayor, 
and Mr. Hearst, have answered the 
women’s questions satisfactorily. 
Mr. Bannard’s reply we have _ pub- 
lished. Justice Gaynor, the Tam- 
many candidate, when Miss Malone 
rose in his meeting and questioned 
him, said that she was an amiable 
lady, but that her question was not 
pertinent, and advised her to ask his 
wife. 

The Woman’s National Daily says 
that the town marshal at Wesson, 
Miss., has lately put into effect “a 
rule that all women caught loafing 
on the street after nine o’clock will 
be whipped. Five were caught, and, 
when unable to give a good account 
of themselves, were given a severe 
lashing.” If this astonishing story is 
true, the Mississippi State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs ought to get on the 
trail of that marshal. 


“Lack of money,’ writes Dr. Favill 
of Chicago, with reference to the 
present almost criminal crowding of 
children in the public schools, “is not 
really lack of money.” This sounds 
like an irreconcilable paradox. But 
it is absolutely true. Not lack of 
money, but, Dr. Favill continues, 
“lack of willingness to divert money 
sufficiently into its proper channel,” 
is what makes overcrowding, bad air, 
poor light, imperfect seats and too 
few teachers too poorly paid in our 
schools.—Chicago Public. 

College hazing involves the mob 
spirit. Boys or girls incite each 
other to deeds which as individuals 
they would not be guilty of. Presi- 
dent Thomas of Bryn Mawr College 
rejoices that the Self-Government As- 
sociation of students there has de- 
cided “to give up once and for all the 
silly and ungenerous practice of teas- 
ing, embarrassing and hectoring the 
younger and inexperienced students. 
However slight this hectoring may 
have been, it was uncivilized and 
barbarous.” This characterization is 
masterly and of wide application.— 
Springfield Republican. 

The West of Scotland Men’s League 
for Women’s Suffrage have published 
a vigorous protest against a proposal 
to confer the freedom of the city of 
Glasgow on Mr. Asquith. They say: 
“By his persistent refusal to grant the 
right of citizenship to women, and be- 
cause of the vindictive treatment 
which is be.ng meted out to the rep- 
resentative women who are so nobly 
struggling for the enfranchisement of 
their sex, the responsibility for which 
lies mainly with Mr. Asquith, he is 
quite unworthy of having such an 
honor conferred on him.” 

The publishers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion have issued a very timely and 


helpful pamphlet, called “Current 
Reading in the Family.” In it is 
discussed a question than which 


none can be more important—the 
quality of the literature which comes 
into the home, and especially that 
which shall be read by children. 
They say, with entire truthfulness, 
that since the pure food discussion 
has caused a useful comparison be- 
tween pure and impure food, it is 
time, also, to compare the purity of 
the books and periodicals entering 
the American home. 


Mayor Marvalog of Elizabeth, N. 
J., has a young woman for secretary. 
The other day, while the mayor was 
acting as foreman of the grand jury, 
Miss Smith had full charge of his of- 
fice. So says a press despatch. The 
mayor is reported as saying Miss 
Smith is an excellent secretary, and 
that she was chosen for the place in 
competition with twenty-five men, 
“trained office-hunters.” Mayor Mar- 
valog is quoted further as saying: “I 
want a secretary who does not have 
to drink bromides in the morning to 
clear his head, and will not turn the 
outer office into a smoking parlor for 
the boys hanging around for favors.” 


Miss Ethel Stefana Stevens, author 
of “The Veil,” is a daughter of the 
rector of St. Laurence, Southampton. 
When a child she was much interest- 
ed in gypsies in the New Forest, and 
picked up their language. She is to- 
day known to some of the gypsies as 
“Ocean Lee,” having lived in a cara- 
van and been adopted into a gypsy 





tribe. Her knowledge of eastern con- 


ditions is derived from visits to 
Tunis and Algeria, where she has a 
good many Arab friends. Indeed, 
two of the Arab ladies whom she 
used to visit proposed that she 
should marry one of their sons, giv- 
ing her the choice. “The Veil” is 
Miss Stevens’s first novel, and is one 
of the talked-of books of the season 
in England. 





MISS ARNOLD’S LECTURES. 





Miss Ethel M. Arnold, granddaugh- 
ter of Arnold of Rugby, niece of Mat- 
thew Arnold, and sister of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, will return to Ameri- 
ca about Jan. 1, for a second lecture 
tour. 

She was heard with great pleasure 
in this country last year, and could 
not accept nearly all the invitations 
to lecture that were pressed upon her. 
At her last public appearance, just be- 
fore sailing for home, she spoke on 
“Arnold of Rugby” before a _ distin- 
guished audience that filled the large 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, and at the close Miss 
Arnold was presented by Miss Agnes 
Repplier with a loving cup on behalf 
of her American friends. 

For her second tour Miss Arnold 
offers several new lectures in addition 
to those for which she created so 
great a demand last year. Her sub- 
jects are The Progress of Women in 
Europe, The Economic Position of 
Women, The Preservation of Our 
Mother Tongue, Matthew Arnold as 
Poet and Prose Writer, Three Child 
Humorists, Lewis Carroll, Edward 
Lear, Kenneth Grahame: Three Mod- 
ern Historians, J. R. Greene, Freeman 
and Froude: The Religious Novel, and 
Arnold of Rugby. Her lectures are 
arranged by the Civic Forum Lecture 
Bureau, 23 W. 44th St., New York City. 





A TRUSTED NURSE. 





Miss Augusta C. Robinson, matron 
of the Elliott Hospital at Manchester, 
N. H., has just received an extraor- 
dinary mark of confidence from the 
trustees. Miss Robinson is an ac- 
complished nurse and organizer, but 
ever since she was appointed matron 
to the hospital, ten years ago, she has 
had trouble with the physicians on 
the visiting staff. There is no resi- 
dent physician. The friction grew to 
such a height that the doctors com- 
plained to the board of trustees, 
charging Miss Robinson with insubor- 
dination and other misdemeanors. 
The chairman of the board expressed 
the opinion that it was a case of pet- 
ty jealousy. The trustees refused to 
accept the charges, and intimated 
that the dissatisfied members of the 
hospital staff were free to resign. 
Eighteen out of the nineteen visiting 
physicians promptly did so. The nine- 
teenth, Dr. George C. Wilkins, resist- 
ed all persuasions to join the strike. 
He said he had never had any trouble 
with the matron, and that he thought 
her quite able to run the _ hospital. 
The trustees accepted the resigna- 
tions of the other doctors, made Dr. 
Wilkins head of the medical and sur- 
gical department, gave the charge of 
the maternity ward to Dr. C. B. 
Sturtevant, a prominent physician of 
Manchester, and empowered these 
two men to choose the rest of the hos- 
pital staff. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





At the recent meeting of the United 
Brethren Conference at Altoona, Pa., 
Mrs. Nell‘e Showmen passed the exam- 
ination for the ministry. and was ad- 
mitted to the conference and licensed 
to preach. 





The first woman ordained by the An- 
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dover (Mass.) Congregational Confer- 
ence, Rey. Sarah A. Dixon, Ph.D., has 
just been called to be pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Tewksbury, 
Mass. Miss Dixon is a graduate of 
Boston University. She has had a pas- 
torate at Tyngsboro, Mass., and for 
several years past has been associate 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
at Lowel'. Miss Dixon contributes 
to the Congregationalist of October 
9th an article entitled “A Woman’s 
First Pastorate,” telling of the suc- 
cessive experiences of her entrance 
into the ministry. She writes: 

During her pastorate of nearly nine 
years the people readily fell into line, 
and in that period the little parish had 
wound its arms tightly around this 
ministerial foundling. To knock at 
the door and enter a kitchen and have 
one say, “Oh, I’m glad you are a wom- 
an, for I can have a talk with you 
right here in my kitchen!” To sit by 
the sick bed and hear one whisper, 
“I’m glad you are a woman, for I can 
tell you what is burdening my heart” 
—yes, even to call in time of house 
cleaning and hear, “You can come in, 
but I wouldn’t have come to the door 
if you had been a man’’—all these ex- 
periences made this woman thank 
God that she was a minister, with the 
authority of the church back of her 
words and acts. 

Not only to thank God that she was 
a minister, but also that she was a 
woman, to fill, as women can in many 
walks of life, places that men are un- 
able to fill. F. M. A. 





HUMOROUS. 





At a party Sarah’s aunt said to her, 
“Child, you eat a great deal for a 
little girl of three.” Sarah replied: 
“Oh, I’se not so little on the inside, 
auntie.”—Chicago Tribune. 





The father said, as he handed his 
Sophomore son a_ ten-dollar bill, 
“Your studies are costing me a great 
deal.” “I know it, father,” the son 
answered, “and I don’t study very 
hard, either.” 





Mrs. Brook: “Have you any faith 
in life insurance?” 

Mrs. Lynne: “Yes, indeed; I’ve re- 
alized one hundred thousand dollars 
from two husbands, aud they weren't 


very good ones, either.’’—Judge. 





“He said he wouldn't let his daugh- 
ter marry a man who couldn’t keep 
a job.” “But did you explain that 
you loved her?” “Yes; but he had a 
come-back ready. Said he loved her, 
too.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





“So Jagsby said he quit courting 
Miss Flip because she gave him a 
delicate hint that his attentions were 
unwelcome.” ‘Delicate hint! It was 
a very strong one.” “What was it?” 
“She married the other fellow.”— 
Baltimore American. 





Teacher was telling her class little 
stories in natural history, and she 
asked if any one could tell her whata 
ground-hog was. Up went a little 
hand, waving frantically. “Well, 
Carl, you may tell us what a ground- 
hog is.” “Please, ma’am, it’s a sau- 
sage.”’—Everybody’s. 





An Englishman traveling in Cali- 
fornia was much impressed’ by 
American humor. He was going 
down a dangerous mountain road in 
a coach when he saw these ominous 
words in black letters upon a white 
board nailed to a wayside tree: “How 
would you like to Have a Broken 
Neck and a Dirty Shirt on? Go to 
the Pioneer Laundry.” 





Rev. Edward Everett Hale, it is 
said, once conducted the funeral ser- 
vice of a woman who was a stranger 
to him. He eulogized her in a long 
prayer, closing with this sentence, 
“So I am told, O God. Amen.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

FOR RENI—To small, quiet family, four 
rooms with pantry and housekeeping conveni- 
ences on first floor of detached private honse. 
Separate entrance, large piazzaand yard. High, 
dry, beautiful location. Convenient to electric 
and steam cars. Rent about $16.00. References. 
Apply 10 Fairview St., Pope’s Hill, Dorchester. 


YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 

A book of woman suffrage readings and 
recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy B. 
Anthony. Order from the Woman's Jour- 
nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 


JULIA WARD HOWE ON SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s recent article 
in The Outlook in favor of woman suf- 
frage has been reprinted as a tract, and 
may be ordered from the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., 585 Boylston street, Boston, five 
cents (in stamps) per copy, or $3.00 per 
100, postpaid. 
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seashore and automobiling. 











F. FISK 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist—-comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 
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